THE  PEASANTS

number of parcels scattered over the whole territory of the village,
not at random, but in accordance with a system by which every-
body was allotted an almost equal number of strips on each of the
soles. The tenant had no right to decide what crop he would raise
on his land, for the cropping of each strip was rigidly prescribed
by custom. Each strip of each sole had to be cultivated in the
same way at the same time, in accordance with an invariable
rotation: one year it would be under winter wheat sown in the
autumn, the next under spring-sown wheat, and the third year
it would lie fallow. Such was the rule of 'triennial rotation'. All
lands, after the crop had been got in or while they were lying
fallow, were thrown open to the cattle of all the tenants, as a
means of making up for the insufficiency of meadows and natural
pastures. And in order that no obstacles should be placed in the
way of grazing the beasts, it was forbidden to put up any fences.
Even after the rigid system of rotation of crops was abolished
and the very memory of it had been last, it left lasting traces
behind it in the shape of strip-culture and the jumble of holdings.
It even lingers on to some extent in the custom of winepdtw6 (the
right of pasture on open fields), which, though abolished by law,
still persists in certain departments in the north-cast,

3PEASANT   SETTLEMENTS

The distribution of rural dwellings in the Middle Ages is known
to us from old place-names and from an examination of present
conditions, for changes in the country districts have been but
slight. Country settlements in France are distributed on two
different systems, the origin of which is a subject of dispute among
historians and geographers. In the plains of the south, north, and
east the houses cluster together in a village, from which the
peasants go forth every morning to till their lands, the inhabitants
living in a compact group of houses standing along the sides of
a road, as in the towns. In mountain districts, as in the bocage
in the west, the houses are isolated, or grouped in little hamlets;
the peasants live scattered about with their families, tilling lands
which are usually adjacent to their houses. This difference has
persisted down to the present day and has given rise to two different
modes of life among the country population, It ha* only been